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A LAUGH. 
BY JOHN L. SHROY. 





God bless the man who can make us laugh, 
Who can make us forget for a time, 
In the sparkling mirth of a paragraph, 
Ora bit of ridiculous rhyme, 
The burden of care that is carried each day, 
The thoughts that awaken a sigh, 
The sorrows that threaten to darken our 
way— 
God bless the dear man, say [! 
Era Magazine. 


—_—__ ~~ mew 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The Oklahoma Legislature has passed 
a bill giving women in cities of the first 
class a right to vote in school elections. 
A friend in Oklahoma writes: ‘‘In reality, 
the women already had this right, and no- 
body ever questioned it until, two years 
ago, the Attorney-General, who was an 
‘anti,’ and who did not like to have the 
women interfering in the school elections 
in the larger towns, where there was 
school-book ‘boodle’ to be gathered in, 
rendered a decision that the women in 
cities of the first class had no right to 
vote, basing his decision upon some con 
struction of the law which the best lawyers 
have not been able to understand, and for 
which they said there was no good foun. 
dation. Last spring some of the Guthrie 
women appealed to the Governor, who be- 
lieved that they had the right to vote, and 
he took it up with the Assistant Attorney- 
General in the absence of the Attorney- 
General, and got the decision reversed, 
and the women voted. This bill confirms 
that decision.”’ 





The Fifth Annual Conference of the Na- 
tional Legislative League will be held in 
Washington, March 16, Its headquarters 
will be at the Raleigh, where its friends 
will meet. Its principal effort of last year 
has been in behalf of the citizenship of 
American women married to foreigners. 
Senator Platt, of New York, presented the 
memorial, and the late Senator Hoar, of 
Massachusetts, prepared a bill which pro- 
vided that a woman who had married an 
alien might recover her citizenship after 
such a union, if she so pleased. This 
measure was discussed in the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate and later in the 
Senate itself, but was so disfigured by 
amendments that it was felt that it had 
better be dropped. The agitation has 
been useful in drawing public attention to 
the evils of existing conditions and it is 
hoped that next year with a new Congress; 
we may secure a decision that a woman 





bas precisely the same rights to citizen- 
ship as a man, and cannot lose them unless 
she chooses voluntarily to resign them. 





l—_—= 


**A Celtic Holiday” was the title of an 
entertainment given by the New England 
Women's Press Association last week in 
Allston and Copley Halls in thiscity. It 
was @ great success. 


—_—-—— 





At atwo-days hearing given last Tues- 
day and Wednesday by the Massachusetts 
Committee on Cities, bills were considered 
which propose to abolish the present 
school committee of Boston, elected by 
the men and women (numbering 200,000) 
and substituting a commission of five 
persons to be appointed by the Mayor for 
one, two, and three years respectively, 





oa 





This audacious attempt to deprive the 
fathers and mothers of all direct control of 
the education of their children was adv6- 
cated by a few public-spirited but short- 
sighted friends of education, and also by 
several well-known politicians represent- 
ing one faction of the Democratic party 
of the city. The bilis were adroitly 





framed to vest in the present Mayor next 
September the appointment of these five 
educational dictators, thereby giving him 
effective additional patronage for the pro- 
motion of his own reélection, and making 
the schools henceforth a part of a political 
machine, 


Before taking any action in the direc- 
tion proposed, it was suggested that the 
Committee on Cities should investigate 
the practical results of a similar step taken 
by the Legislature four years ago in the 
creation of a schoolhouse building com- 
mission of three persons appointed by 
the Mayor. The personnel of this commis- 
sion has changed when the Mayor changed. 
It has since built a number of school- 
houses with the result that they are cost- 
ing fully one-third more than those for- | 
merly built under the control of the elect- | 
ed school committee before it was shorn 
of its former power; measured either by 
the number of rooms or by seating capac- 
ity. 





——  - 2.0e 


During the past twenty-five years the 
Legislature has made repeated changes in 
the elective system of Boston with uni 
formly bad results. Under the Austra- 
lian ballot system and the Luce amend- 
ments the primary meeting has ceased to 
exist, and the so-called ‘‘caucus’’ is @ 
farce. Formerly the voters could go to 
their party caucuses and upset the plans 
of the managers if it seemed worth while 
todo so. But to-day the only way to de- 
feat the machine is to form an opposition 
machine months beforehand. Before the 
so-called caucus meets everything is pre- 
arranged and attendance at it is usually a 
mere formality. It is still true as in the 
days of Jefferson that “the world is gov- 
erned too much,”’ 


-_- 


The figures of the decline in Great Bri- 
tain’s birth rate, which aroused such 
serious misgivings, have now been supple- 
mented by similar statistics, which seem 
to point to the popularity of marriage 
being on the decline. Tle year 1903 was 
marked by a heavy slump in matrimony. 
Not only was there a decrease in the num- 
ber of marriages as compared with 1902, 
a decrease first manifesting itself in 1899, 
but the marriage rate was the lowest for 
more than twenty years. 


=_—- 


One of the most striking points about 
the return is the evidence it seems to give 
that the famous advice of Mr! Weller, Sr., 
to “bevare of the vidders’’ has taken firm 
root in the country. The number of re- 
marriages among widows has been declin- 
ing steadily for nearly 30 years, and in 
1903 only 65.8 in every 1000 widows were 
called upon to take vows for the second 
or third time, as against 98 in 1879-1880. 


910" 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN DANGER. 


Every friend of the schools should op- 
pose the measure now pending in the 
Massachusetts Legislature to have the 
Boston school board appointed by the 
mayor instead of elected by the people. 
Chicago, after long experience of having 
the school board appointed by the mayor, 
has lately voted, 117,000 to 57,000, in 
favor of a change to the system of having 
the school officers chosen by popular vote. 

Miss Margaret A. Haley of Chicago, 
during her recent visit to Boston, ex- 





plained the disadvantages of the appoint- 
ive system. She said, in substance: ‘No 
matter how great abuses may exist in the 
schools, and no matter how much public 
sentiment you may arouse by exposing 
them, you cannot ensure their being reme- 
died while you have an appointed board, 
for the mayor is never elected or defeated 
on a school issue, but always on the 
larger municipal issues, It is idle to hope 
to take the schools out of politics by 
giving the appointment of the school 
board to a man so bound hand and foot by 
politics as is the mayor.” 

Under the elective system, whenever 
the people of Boston really want to im- 
prove their school board, they can do it. 
Under the appointive system, they could 
do it only when they wanted it sufficiently 
to sacrifice all other considerations to this 
one in the mayoralty election. Another 
objection to the proposed change is that 
it would deprive the mothers of Boston of 
all voice in choosing the school board, 
since women cannot vote for mayor. 

The Chicago schoo! board, appointed by 
the mayor, has lately reduced the number 
of teachers in the city schools by 500, 
though the number of school children is 
constantly increasing. The board has 
shut up one or more of the rooms in every 
schoolhouse, and has distributed the 
pupils who used to occupy that room 
among the other teachers in the building. 
Every teacher now has to take charge of 
about sixty children—double the number 
approved by educational experts. And 
when the Chicago Teachers’ Federation, 
by hard work in the courts, at its own 
expense, forced the street-car corporations 
to pay into the city treasury $600,000 of 
delinquent taxes, the school board refused 
to use a dollar of it to pay the teachers 
their long over-due arrears of salary, and 
appropriated all the money for other pur- 
poses—a thing that no elected board would 
have dared to do. As Miss Haley has 
well said, a city may have a very bad 
school board under either the elective or 
the appvintive system, but under tho elec- 
tive system the people have the remedy 
in their own hands, while under the other 
system they have not. A. S. B. 


—_— = 


COMERS AND GOERS. 





We have had no visitors from abroad of 
late, but so many of our friends who came 
have been talking of Madam Breshkov- 
skaya, her noble work, her absolute de- 
votion and her wonderful magnetic per- 
genality, that Russia and its suffering 
people seem very near to us. Apropos of 
the inauguration, Mrs. Howe told us of 
meeting the President at a christening in 
New York, where be stood as godfather to 
a small relative of hers, Theodore Roose- 
velt Chanler. At the christening break- 
fast some one asked Mrs. Howe if she 
could not give them a verse in honor of 
the occasion, and she improvised the fol- 
lowing lines for the baby’s benefit: 

Roses are the gift of God, 
Laurels are the gift of fame. 
Add the beauty of thy life 
To the glory of thy name. 
Mrs. Howe is looking unusually well this 
winter, and it has been an auspicious time 
to paint her miniature. Miss Florence L. 
Talfourd of Providence has seized the op- 
portunity, and Mrs. Howe’s family are 
delighted with the result. Miss Talfourd 
is a rising young artist, bright and enthu- 
siastic. We had a pleasant call from Miss 
Helen F, Greene of Hartley House Settle- 
ment in New York City. She has come 
on to help ber sister in the establishment 
of a new restaurant at 31 Pearl St., on the 
Cafeteria plan. It is called the Colonial 
Lunch Room, and promises to be very 
successful, Cc. W. 





>? 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. 


Mr. Robert Tyson of Toronto, Secre- 
tary of the American Proportional Repre- 
sentation League, of which Hon. William 
Dudley Foulke is President, spoke before 
the Twentieth Century Club, in Boston, 
on Saturday, March 4. He said: 


I would have preferred that such brief 
remarks as I have to make should be along 
the line of the speakers who will shortly 
address you; but, as that is impossible, I 
will confine myself to a few hints on the 
great reform that the American Propor- 
tional League is promoting, and in doing 
so I will let my key-note be struck by the 
fact that so many women are present to- 
day. Lam a firm believer in equal suf- 
frage. (Applause) But we proportion- 
alists believe that if woman is to have the 
ballot she ougbt to have an effective ba!- 
lot, an efficient ballot: not one that gives 
@ mere pretence of political power by 





practically limiting her choice to candi- 
dates nominated by selfish party organiza- 
tions, We feel strongly the parameunt 
necebsity of correct methods in fuuda- 
mental processes. No building can be 
firm and stable if erected on a defective 
foundation. The method or system of 
voting is the foundation, the fundamental 
process, of representative governments. 
Our present system of voting is crude, 
illogical, unfair, and dishonest How then 
can a wise, just and honest system of gov 
ernment be built upon it? Study of the 
subject will show that most of the gross 
political evils now existing are directly 
due to present voting systems, of Which 
the single member district is one of the 
worst features; another being the multi- 
ple or block vote if several members are to 
be elected in larger districts. The aim of 
proportional representation is to intro- 
duce honesty, fair play, and the Golden 
Rule in politics; and that should espe 
cially interest women. teformers are 
sometimes told that their efforts are prvc- 
tically utopian and futile because “they 
cannot change human nature.” I will Jet 
a@ woman, Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman, 
answer that objection for me. 

Mr. Tyson then concluded his speech by 
reciting with great spirit Mrs, Gilman’s 
witty poem, ‘Similar Cases.”’ 


—o- 


WOMEN’S VOTES IN NEW ZEALAND. 

‘There are no such things as sweatshops 
in New Zealand,’’ was one of the many in- 
terestiog things John Grabam Brooks told 
a large audience at the League for Politi- 
cal Education in New York City lately, in 
the course of a lecture on ‘*'The Boldest 
Experiment in Democracy.” After sketch- 
ing the New Zealand system of State 
graphs and express companies, its State 
its compulsory arbitration, its old-age 
pensions, its industrial codperation—Mr 
Brooks says the United States has had 
1,100 strikes since New Zealand stopped 
having them ten years ago—he turned to 
the subject of woman suffrage. 

**All the women vote in New Zealand. 
What has happened? The vote of the 
women has introduced no great changes. 

“The suffragists were confident, for ex- 
ample, that the women, once they got the 
vote, would wipe out,the rum traffic. 
They have not done so. \ They are trying 
to curb it, but in a spirit of wise oppor- 
tunism. The opponents of woman suf 
frage said the women would vote as the 
priests told them to vote. 
would against 
Neither these 
fulfilled. 

“They said they would introduce bys- 
terta It the record of 
observers on buth sides that this has not 
been the case. I have a private letter 


They said they 
secular schools. 


prophecies has been 


vote 
of 


into politics. is 


says that nothing in the general election 
so astonished him as their matter-of-fact 
behavior. 

**But if the woman vote has not in it- 
self directly altered the political complex- 
ion of things, the family vote that has 
been formed by it has proved an element 
of political strength. 

**Even the enemies of equal suffrage ad- 
mit that, while no great changes have 
been wrought, women’s votes have altered 
certain conditions. For instance, no man 
is now put up for office without taking 
into consideration his general character. 
The women voters are more particular 
about this than the men, and by being so 
they have raised the standard of morality 
in public officials. Again, in deciding up- 
on questions involving sanitation, public 
libraries, etc., women are said to have 
shown themselves less commercial than 
men.”’ 

In conclusion, Mr. Brooks read from the 
letter of a friend in New Zealand, which 
would prove food for the humor of the 
audience, he said, It ran something like 
this: 

**As I write, the fan and gloves of our 
servant lie on the dresser. She is in full 
dress. She is going on the invitation of a 
young barrister to a ball given by the 
Boating Club. She will dance in the same 
set with the daughters of the Prime 
Minister.”’ 

As an audible smile went around, he 
added: ‘*The fops of the eighteenth cen- 
tury would have ridiculed any one who 
invited a banker or a lawyer to dine in 
society.”’ 





The regular monthly meeting of the 
"Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will occur March 14 at 6 Marlboro’ 
Street. Work Conference at 2 P. M. Par- 
liamentary practice, 3 P. M. A social 
hour with light refreshments will follow. 





ownership of railroads, telephones, tele- | 


banks, its State life-insurance company, 


from a man who was on the spot, and he | 


| CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss LUELLA MINER, for many years a 
missionary in China, has been made ex- 
ecutive head of the Bridgman School for 
| Girls in Pekin. Miss Miner is the author 
of **China’s Book of Martyrs” and **Two 
Heroes of Cathay.”’ 





paper on **Picturesque Devon,” illustrated 

by the stereopticon, at the annual meet- 

ing of the Women’s Rest Tour Associa- 
| tion, to be beld at Pe:kins Hall, 264 Boyl- 
| ston St., Friday evening, March 17, at 7.45. 
| Members will be admitted on presentation 
| of their visiting cards. Each member may 
| bring one guest. 


| Mrs. MARy FIFieLp Kine will give a 
} 
| 
| 


Mrs. FAIRBANKS holds three collegiate 
| degrees. She graduated from the Ohio 
| Wesleyan University at Delaware, 0., in 
| 1872, in the same class with her husband. 
| She at once begin the study of law, also 
with her bushand as classmate. She re- 
ceived the degree of bachelor of laws, and 
afterward 


took a full course of interna- 
tional and parliameutary law. 


Mrs. ABIGAIL Scott DuNniIwAy, of Port- 
land, Oreg: n, is about to publish through 
A C. McClurg & Co. @ novel entitled 
“From the West to the West.’’ It will 
contain uuder the guise of fiction an in- 
teresting and realistic picture of the perils, 
hardships, and romantic incidents of her 
own pioneer travel across the plains fifty 
years ago. The book will be especially 


timely in connection with the approach- 
ing Lewis and Clatk Exhibition. 


Miss IpA R. INGRAHAM some time ago 
| started ‘settlement work’’ in West Jack- 
sonville, Fla., a wretched little community 
| without schools, She began her work in 
|asmall tumbledown shanty. This devel- 
bright place, which 
svon became a light in the community. 
Afte a year money was secured for build- 


oped into a clean, 


| ing a small house, and there Miss logra- 


|; ham, with an assistant, is now carrying 
jon @ much enlarged work, which is rap- 
| idly ch nging the character of the com- 
munity, She needs supplies in her sew- 
ing-school, clothing of all kinds, garden 
bedding, etc. Here isa 
place where a little money will go a leng 
way. 


seeds, towels, 


Feviicta BurrTz CLARK contributes to 
St. Nicholas for March an article on the 
| **Royal Family of Italy.”’ She writes: 
| ©The Princess Yolanda is a small demo 
crat in her way. One evening, not long 
| ago, she was waiting for her father aud 


| mother to come to dinner. Her nurse 
| asked her: “Whom would like to 
have at dinuer with you?’’? She hesitated 
for a moment, and then said: ‘I should 
like to have papa sit there, and mamma 
youder. Brusati (the kiog’s aide - de- 
camp) may sit by me, and on the otber 
side I want Giovanni.’’ Giovanni is the 
man who leads the donkey on which the 
Princess Yolanda takes occasional rides, 
She is extremely fond of him, and counts 
him one of her dearest friends. In her 
childish miud there is not the slightest 
reason why he should not sit at the King’s 
table as well as any titled visitor.”’ It is 
a pity that a time should ever come when 
she will feel that he is beneath her. Chil- 
dren are divinely blind to the lines of 
caste. 


you 


Mrs, KATHERINE BRESHKOVSKAYA On 
March 5 addressed a great meeting in be- 
half of Russian freedom at the Casino in 
Philadelphia. Three thousand people 
crowded the theatre to its topmost gallery, 
and there was an overflow meeting as 
well, Letters and telegrams of sympathy 
were read from Hon. William Dudley 
Foulke, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, William 
Lloyd Garrison, Professor Borden P. 
Bowne of Boston University, and Con- 
gressman Baker. Rev. Dr. Russell Con- 
weil of Philadelphia addressed the meet- 
ing in English, and there were speeches 
in Polish, Lithuanian, Finnish, Yiddish, 
Italian and Russian, which were received 
with great enthusiasm, Mrs. Breshkov- 
skaya in particular meeting with a royal 
welcome. Miss Blackwell presided. A 
large Russian chorus contributed music, 
The next day Mrs, Breshkovskaya was 
given a reception by the women of the 
College Settlement. There was a large 
attendance. Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg and 
other prominent Philadelphia women as- 
sisted in receiving. Since then Mrs, 
Breshkovskaya has been speakirg daily at 
meetings in New York City, and she was 
given a great banquet there on March 9, 
about a thousand persons being present. 
In a few days she will sail for Europe. 
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CZARISM IN AMERICA. 

The Czar proposes to allow the election 
ofa National Assembly with advisory and 
consultative powers, but with no actual 
share in legislation. 

Prof. Paul Milyoukof, formerly of the 
University of Moscow, said in his recent 
course of Lowell Institute lectures that 
the Russian Liberals were determined this 
time not to be satisfied with any ‘‘sham 
reforms,’’ and that the convening of @ 
popular assembly with merely advisory 
powers would be quite inadequate. The 
representatives of the people must have 
the power to appoint officers, and espe- 
cially to levy and expend the. taxes, The 
most thoughtful men in Russia feel that 
an advisory voice is not enough, and that 
the calling of a consultative assembly can 
be useful only ,as a stepping-stone to 
something further. 

But this merely advisory and consulta- 
tive voice is all that -he American govern- 
ment gives to American women. They 
have no actual vote in the choice of the 
officers who are to govern them, or in the 
levying or expending of the taxes they 
are obliged to pay. 

If the Russian peasants were as well 
educated as American women, would any- 
one question their fitness to enter upon 


self-government without delay? 
A. 8. B. 





oe 


THE WOMAN'S TEMPTATION 

Men, as a class, find their special temp- 
tation in the dram-shop; women theirs in 
the drug-store. In the former case re- 
strictions are imposed; in the latter case 
practically none. 

In many things Japan is more civillzed 
than the United States. Contrast its care 
of the public health, as shown in its intel- 
ligent restriction upon the sale of opium 
with the free sale and use in this country. 
In the United States our committees on 
public health permit the unrestricted sale 
of dangerous drugs when cumpounded in 
patent and proprietary medicines. While 
we do not permit druggists to prescribe 
directly for patients, we allow them to sel] 
hundreds of varieties of patent medicines, 
ignorant or indifferent to their noxious 
ingredients. One druggist, at the recent 
hearing before the committee on public 
health, testified that sixty-five per cent. 
of druggists’ sales are patent medicines. 
An intelligent physician expresses the 
opinion that more babies have been killed 
during the past thirty years by the use of 
opium and its derivatives under the seduc- 
tive name of ‘svothing syrups’’ than all 
the hundreds of thousands of men killed 
and wounded in the frightful war between 
Russia and Japan. 

Tbe Philippine Commission tells us that 
in Japan public sentiment is so intensely 
hostile to the use of opium that an opium 
user is regarded socially as a leper. The 
laws not only prohibit its sale, but its use 
even as a medicine. Chivamen addicted 
to its use stay away from Japin to their 
own business disadvantage, because they 
cannot obtain it there. The government 
forbids the culture of the poppy. No 
New Eogland Probibitionist of the most 
uncompromising type can surpass the 
Japanese in their hostility to this evil. 
They are now taking the most effective 
measures to root out the babit in their 
newly acquired island of Formosa. 

Women. in the United States, are the 
class most addicted to the use of opium, 
cocaine, and other poisonous drugs com 
pounded as “patent medicioes.’’ A cru- 
sade agaiust this vice is greatly needed. 
While women organize temperance socie- 
ties to restrict the sale and use of aleoholic 
liquors among men, they begin to realize 
that the druggist is the woman’s bar- 
tender, and the drug store her saloon. 

Let suffragists take an active part in 
securing laws in every State requiring 
labels on every package or bottle, naming 
the percentage it contains of alcohol and 
all pvisonous drugs, so that buyers may 
know what they swallow. Petition for 
such legi+lation in every State, and keep 
at it until the demand is heeded. 

H. B. B 
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HOW TO MAKE CONVERTS. 


The Bible Teachers’ Training School 
bas won the hearts of the workmen on 
the new terminal of the New York Central 
Railroad. One cold January morning the 
brothers of the school saw the laborers 


sitting on rocks or planks eating a cold 
and uninviting lunch. The brothers left 
their kitchen bearing cups and saucers 
and boilers of hot coffee. Surprise and 
suspicion soon gave way to hearty appre- 
ciation. On the following Sunday a com- 
mittee from the men called at the school 
to ask if the coffee might come as usual. 
“We do not believe in working on the 
Sabbath,’’ they were told. ‘‘Nor do we,’’ 
the men replied, “but it’s work or lose 
our job.”” “Very well,’’ came the answer, 
‘“‘we wish it were otherwise; but since, as 
you say, you must work with your crew 
or be laid off, you shall have your coffée.”’ 
And they did. A few days later came a 
delegation to inquire whetber a luncheon 
at a moderate cost could not be served. 
This was at nive o’clock in the morning. 
At noon a big bowl of soup and a gener- 
ous roast-beef sandwich were served to 
nearly two hundred men for the sum of 
five cents each, the coffee accompanying 
these without charge. The luncheon has 
been provided ever since. The impulse 
with which this sharing began took no 
account of ‘fighting the saloon,’’ and was 
in the name of brotherhood rather than of 
temperance. All the more gratifying was 
the remark from the foreman, whose per- 
mission to enter the yards with the coffee 
bad been most grudgingly given, that for 
the first time in his experience, the day 
after pay-day found all his men at work, 
prone laid off from dissipation. And he 
added with satisfaction that he found 
very few absences in the afternoon; that 
before they had the coffee the men would 
leave thé yards for a drink, which always 
resulted in some being unfit to return, 
Here is a hint for suffrage workers to 


follow. H. B. B. 
oo oa 


ANOTHER WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 

A paper called the Woman’s Journal has 
been started in Chicago, and is being ex- 
tensively advertised. It is a pity that it 
did not choose some other name than the 
one that has been borne for more tban 
thirty five years by another publication. 
Confusion is sure to result. A third peri 
odical called the Woman’s Journal, a W. 
C. T. U. paper, bas been published for sev- 
eral years in Canada. 





THE FORCE OF VICIOUS SUGGESTION. 

An appalling increase of crimes of vari- 
ous sorts, ont of proportion to increased 
population, should lead to earnest inquiry 
into causes. 

Never before has this country knowna 
veritable contagion of assaults on women 
and young girls, both in the South and in 
the more temperate North; while startling 
dishonesty, in high places and in low, 
keeps even pace with the most degrading 
vices. 

It is notorious that one or more types 
of crime will sometimes sweep over a 
community like atidal wave. This spread 
of vice from criminal to criminal can be 
attributed only to an actual inoculation 
by the virus of poisonous suggestion, The 
hypnotized ‘‘subject’”’ is not the only one 
who can be influenced by suggestions, 
good or bad, Suggestion.is the main- 
spring in childish imitation, Example 
embodied suggestion is the moulding 
force in every community. Suggestion is 
the effective capital of the demagogue 
and the mob-leader; but also of every 
preacher, orator and author. It is much 
less what one says than what he leads his 
hearers to think and act. 

In those strata of life where the will, un- 
trained, and fettered by privation and 
ignorance, is easily directed, evil sugges- 
tions are sparks to the tinder of latent 
impulses. To the more depraved, a gross 
crime is a spur onward, as a child is im- 
pelled to rash deeds by ‘I dare you to do 
it!’ There is the right soil and the stony 
ground for evil or for good. 

The almost omnipresent daily or twice 
or thrice daily newspapers seize upon, 
greedily enlarge, and scatter broadcast the 
vicious scandals of the day; but we are 
all responsible! No one has fully realized 
the subtle undermining influence of evil 
communications of this sort. 

In more barbarous days the people were 
invited to witness public executions as a 
bopeful deterrent from like crimes. Were 
their measures, for their times, better or 
worse than ours to-day? Witness a few 
late results of our system of garbage dis- 
tribution: offers of marriage to a chorus 
girl on trial for the murder of her para- 
mour; the palpable, jocose, half admira- 
tion of some of the cleverest swindling 
of modern times; bumorous hints and 
hits at the expense of the dupes, and 
many other curious freaks of publicly 
manifested sympathy for the worst 
offenders. 

Ail this forms a moral blood-poisoning, 
and because of our needless methods of 
broadcasting our social sewage. The 
journals give us realistic life. They claim 
to give news that the public demands and 
likes, The same public likes the open 
saloon, the gambling den and the brothel. 





Freedom of the press sacred! Make the 





a 





press as broadly free as possible, but with- 
in wholesome, decent moral limits. No 
other country so cruelly dishonors and 
misrepresents itself by bringing its humil- 
iating facts into such undue prominence, 

The circulation of immoral literature is 
legally forbidden, but the unmoral type 
can work far more widely-spread disaster. 
Let the records of crime be made as full 
and complete as is found useful to stu- 
dents of political and sociul science, and 
made accessible to whoever seeks to make 
good use of facts as they exist. But why 
taint the imagination of the young and 
the weak by keeping our searchlights 
directed upon the more debasing examples 
of buman conduct? 

We appeal to the respectable public to 
help in creating an active sentiment which 
shall make all newsmongers ashamed to 
exploit vice for the general delectation. 

We appeal to the press loyally to second 
us in this greatly important matter. A 
popular newspaper has no call to become 
the scavenger of all the vice and crime of 
a nation, and certainly it has no right to 
drench the commonwealth with contagious 
accumulations of evil degeneracy. 

We appeal to religion, the predestined 
guardian of public morals. Here is a 
practical work for all. 

We appeal to science, the latest author. 
ity for proved truth, to teach the people 
the positively baneful effects of vicious 
suggestions. To breathea tainted mental 
atmosphere is far more harmful than to 
breathe into one’s lungs the sweet air 
when loaded with noxious gases. 

We call upon the same power that long 
ago forbade the people to witness the piti- 
ful execution of criminals, now, when the 
need is greater, to forbid the feeding them 


upon the stale waste of human vice. One 
day this also will be done. 
' Hopefully, then, we appeal to the 


majesty of the law to prohibit the repro- 
duction in word pictures of the very 
crimes to which it attaches its gravest 
penalties. 

ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL, 





MRS. GILMAN ON CLOTHES. 


Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman contrib- 
utes to the N. Y. Independent of March 2 
a striking article entitled ‘‘Why These 
Clothes?’’ She says in part: 





Of any beast or bird, fish, reptile or in- 
sect, we may tell the reason he wears fur, 
scales or feathers. The habitat of the 
creature, what he does for his living, the 
kind of enemies he has, and the critical 
taste of the female—these explain his 
clothing fully and rationally. But no 
such simple suggestions explain ours. 

As to habitat—we carry with us a broad- 
cloth evening suit to tropics, arctics and 
all between. Kipling tells of a worthy 
Eoglishman engaged in forestry, living 
alone at a remote Himalayan station, who 
used religiously to dress for dinner, ‘‘to 
maintain his self-respect!’’ 

That respect for kings or policemen 
should require some symbolism or re- 
galia to keep it up, is within bounds of 
reason; but that a man’s respect for his 
own self—that innermost personality 
known to none beside, and not fully 
known perhaps to him— should be sus- 
tained by so remote an objectivity as this, 
is wondrous strange. 

The processes of labor have some modi- 
fying, force upon our garments, but not 
much, for we see the weaker bodies of 
women more cumbrously dressed, and 
man’s proud coat good only to be taken 
off as soon as he has anything to do. As 
for our enemies—man’s only animal ene- 
mies worth counting to-day are vermin 
and microbes—and his clothes give a 
premium to both. 

The unwashed woolens, in which we 
flock together, elbow to elbow, shoulder 
to shoulder, are tangled forests, warm and 
fertile, for the reception, culture and free 
exchange of all manner of teeming bac- 
cilli. 

And as to the awsthetic discrimination 
of the female—that power which has 
filled the animal world with beauty, 
which gives us the glory of the peacock 
and pheasant and bird of paradise—to 
what strange depths bas this fine influence 
sunk that the human male should slouch 
in indiscriminate uniform of black and 
its mongrel shades, and hide his vigorous 
outlines in stiff sheathing that fits scarce 
better than a caddice worm’s? So far 
from following the simple laws which 
clothe the lower animals, we seem to 
dress ourselves in direct defiance of their 
dictates. 

Is there one law of life going deeper 
than that of reproduction? Whatever else 
may change and rebel, would it not seem 
that to this primal function all superficial 
things must bow? Yet human clothing 
not only ignores motherhood, but mili- 
tates against it seriously. 

The mother should be of all things 
strong—a full, fine type of species, that 
thé race may steadily improve. Yet we 
so dress as to impede and injure the 
activities of ours, to check her growth, to 


make her a soft, awk ward, disprodortion- 
ate thing, a constant detriment to the up- 
building of the race. 

What fools would farmers be who so 
corseted their cows as to check the milk 
supply, or so weighed down the hen with 
saddieclothes that she laid scant, dwind- 
ling eggs! How, then, has it come to 
pass that the human mother is so swad- 
died and weighted tbat the balanced dig- 
nity of the noblest of all animals is made 
a hobbling mockery? 

Take the one article of shoes, and mar- 
vel at the footwear of the world. 

Feet may vary as between individuals, 
and vary individually from youth to age, 
but they do not vary, in given individuals, 
from year to year; yet shves vary in shape 
from year to year, and we are politely 
offered a different kind of shoe from that 
which fitted us the year before, on the 
ground that this shape is ‘the style” to- 
day. 

That hats should change is not remark- 
able—most conspicuous objects, under no 
limitation but the power of the wearer to 
carry them; but shoes—shoes, which are 
least visible-and most useful, on which 
our comfort and free action depend, more 
than on any other one garment—that any 
power should force on rational men a 
fluctuating shoe for an unchanging foot is 
a thing to wonder at. Yets» sodden are 
we in our indifference, so mentally supine, 
so accustomed to a submission as of Rus- 
sian serfs, that we force our unwilling 
feet into compresses of leather, now this 
shape and now that, as fashion changes; 
and add bills of the chiropodist and seller 
of liniments to those of the overruling 
shoemaker. 

In medieval ghettos the shamed Jew 
must wear a yellow robe, willy-nilly, to 
mark him as a thing apart. In modern 
cities the proud lady wears robes of 
brown and burnt orange, or of green, 
blue, violet, indigo, and all additions to 
our fabricated rainbow, because ‘‘this 
year they are wearing it’?! And there is 
no more to be said. You may hear com- 
plaint, many voiced, from the sufferers. 
When tight sleeves restricted us or big 
sleeves inflated us, when the tape-tied 
“pull back’? showed every line of the 
body io front, or the intentioval pull for- 
ward of the receut skin-tight skirt showed 
every line in the rear, when hats hang 
over our noses or block the vision of all 
behind us, many there be who complain 
with bitterness, but there is no deliv- 
erer. 

Those who most strenuously rebel 
against women’s clothes fly for relief to 
those of men; but the clothing of men is 
none so perfect that we should imitate it. 

That mark of manly freedom, the 
trouser, is so constructed that the wearer 
cannot so much as sit down without 
straining it at the knees, and if he squat 
sharply there is likely to be work for the 
job tailor, Moreover, these ugly gar- 
ments, hiding the natural shape, must 
needs have a conventional outline of their 
,own, and be laboriously pressed and hung 
up by the heels in pincers to keep this 
artificial shape. Now, why should it be 
held beautiful to have the front of a man’s 
leg seem to call for a paper cutter? 
Men’s clothing is heavy and hot, and so 
confessedily uncomfortable that in the 
free-mannered West the coat comes off 
with the hat on entering the home. 
‘Dressing gown and slippers’’ the tired 
man puts on when sitting down to lounge 
and rest, his coat and shoes being a 
weariness to the flesh. 

One supremacy there is in man’s cloth- 
ing, the importauce of which has been 
often noted, but never sufficiently—name- 
ly, its adaptation to pockets. 

Women have from time to time carried 
bags, sometimes ‘sewn in, sometimes tied 
on, sometimes brandished in the hand; 
but a bag is not a pocket, 

If your bag be small and holds but a 
few things, it is of little use; if it be large 
and holds many things there is much 
trouble in finding the article wanted. 
Pockets, in the masculine sense, are trim, 
flat, vertical pouches, keeping their shape 
and place so that the accustomed hand 
can fly to them instinctively. There was 
a time some years ago when women were 
allowed a rearward pocket at the closing 
of the skirt, and the way their hands 
“flew to them’’ and soared and hovered 
and swooped in vain was a subject of much 
mirth, 

The man’s pockets remain alike in size, 
shape and position, while the clothes 
change around them, In their number 
and variety comes that easy carriage of 
small articles which adds sv much to the 
preparedness of men as compared to 
women. 

A human being is not finished off with 
its own teeth and claws, as are the lesser 
creatures. Cur efficaciousness, happiness 
and comfort depend on the instant pres- 
ence of various small objects. 

The one personal necessity that no one 
can omit is the pocket handkerchief. By 
the way, will not some practical philolo 
gist make us a new name, less German 








and cumbrous, for this object? From 
what dark ages of coif and wimple, when 
the headcover was snatched off to dry 
tears withal, and that so frequently in the 
sad lives of women that an extra one was 
carried in the hand, has this inadequate 
term come down! Language as well as 
costume is saddled with age-old habits, 
and both will be easier to carry when they 
throw them off. 

The woman has no place to put this 
essential, but tucks it up her sleeve, in 
her blouse, or belt, and drops it. every- 
where for men to gallantly pick up. A 
glove is prettier for this purpose. 

Possibly as necessary as this is—money; 
but for this, too, the woman bas no place, 
She may tuck her carfare in her glove, or 
tie it in the corner of her handkerchief, or 
swing it boldly from the hand in an orpa- 
mental little bag, but she has no place to 
put it, safe and convenient. The man 
has place for dozens of things, pencils, 
pens, knives, pocketbooks, and the easy 
assurance of all these small articles is a 
larger advantage than we realize, 

I have heard coquettish ladies boast 
that they did not need to cumber them- 
selves with these things—that a man 
should be at hand to carry such for 
them. 

The point is whether these objects are 
of real use aud necessity. I should hate 
to have a man, however devoted, carry my 
teeth for me. 

As it is, the pocketless woman is 80 much 
the more dependent on the pocketed man; 
and he, easily assuming that pockets are 
a masculine characteristic, is pleased to 
have it so. Whereas, if you come down 
to real pockets as a distinguishing char- 
acteristic of sex, why, it is Mrs, Kangaroo 
who has the pocket, and Mrs. Cirripede, 
too—she carries her husband in ‘them. 
We are a long way from that, and our 
pockets are quite otherwisederived. 

The reason men need them is because 

of the more varied nature of thelr indus- 
try; and the reason they can have them 
is because of the strong substauce and 
uniform character of their clothes. As to 
why their clothes are thus and so, this 
article does but inquire. 
_ One would think, using plain reason 
superficially, that the sex considered 
weaker would dress lighter; the more 
sensitive, dress warmer; the more widely 
varying, more diversely and so on, But 
the instaut contradiction of these assump- 
tions by the facts shows that there is need 
for far deeper study. 

The subject, though simple enough if 
we abjectly bow to our dictators and wear 
what ‘they’ tell us, is so complex when 
studied as tu call for most serious treat. 
ment. 

Surely the modern American, the re- 
volter from tradition and elect leader of 
progress, might be justified in rebellion 
against this hoary pile ot ancient custom. 
The vermiform appendix shrinks slowly 
away within us, and we cannot basten its 
departurs; but we might refuse to carry 
on our persons the dwindling rudiments 
of clothing customs pertaining to the 
ancient dead. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. LELAND STANFORD (Jane La- 
throp), widow of Senator Leland Stan- 
ford, ex-governor of California, di d sud- 
denly in Honolulu, Feb. 25, aged 79. She 
was the daughter of Dyer Lathrop, Sher- 
iff of Albany County, New York, whose 
father was an officer in the Americau army 
in the war for independence. 

Mrs. Stanford was a devoted wife and 
mother. At the death-bed of her only 
son, she encouraged her despairing bus- 
band with the words, ‘Let us live for 
Humanity’s sake!’’ In that terrible mo- 
ment, while her heart was breaking, the 
resolve was born that ultimated in the 
creation of the Leland Stanford, Jr., Uni- 
versity. That resolve, conceived in 1884, 
has grown in intensity during the 21 years 
that have siuce elapsed. 

Senator Stanford died June 12, 1903, 
The University had been legally founded 
six years before, and had opened its doors 
in 1901. Mrs. Stanford did not succumb 
when her husband passed away and she 
had to assume his complicated responsi- 
bilities. Through all the necessary eco- 
nomics of involved properties, the adjust- 
ment of undefined interests of the federal 
government, amid the troubles and com- 
plications incident to the suit brought by 
the U.S Attorney-General for the posses- 
sion of the Stanford millions, she never 
flinched, although tell-tale lines, like quick 
strokes of pen, were marking her face in 
irregular tracings. 

The University was established to edu- 
cate young men and women whose parents 
could not afford to do so, and to fit them 
to become self-supporting. In the first 
ten years’ of its existence it has received 
about 4,000 matriculated students from all 
parts of the world and has conferred de- 
grees upon 1,200. 

But all this was not accomplished with- 
out perplexities and struggles, even with- 
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ASK TO SEE 


The New Hook for a Woman’s Shoe 


The “WUNDERHOOX” 


Saves Time in Lacing 
Won't Tear the Skirts 
Gives Your Shoes that “Smart” Look 





See That 
Hook? 


It’s the 
* Wunderhoox” 


Have the «« Wunderhoox ’’ Put on Your Shoes—No Charge 


BROTHER HAGAN 


THE ‘“‘OBLAST’’ SHOEMAN 
Hagan’s Corner—Washington and Boyiston Streets 
“*The Shoe That Made Boston Famous’’ 
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in the walls of the institution which owed 
its existence and maintenance to the ben- 
efactions of Mr. and Mrs. Stanford alone. 
Mrs. Stanford, considering this latter fact, 
claimed a dominant influence in the direc- 
tion of the university, and against this 
there were outspoken opinions among the 
faculty. 

In the fall of 1902, in connection with 
her Jatest and most munificent gifts, she 
laid down specific direction for the fifteen 
trustees, so that after her death, when the 
management of the university should de- 
volve upon the board, there would be no 
doubt as to her intentions. 

Some time previous to the issuance of 
her formal directions she proclaimed a de- 
cision that the number of girl students 
should be limited at all times to 500. In 
a newspaper interview she stated the prin- 
cipal reason to be because the girls threat- 
ened to become a majority, and if they 
should predominate the university would 
lose its individuality as a memorial to her 
son. This limitation is greatly to be re- 
gretted, It seems to have been a maternal 
sentiment misapplied. 

The total gifts bestowed by Mrs. Stan. 
ford on the university are estimated at 
from thirty to thirty-five million dollars, 
No other woman in the world, and few if 
any men have ever given so much time 
and money to the higher education. Nor 
were her benefactions confined to this. 
Her children’s hospital, a gift to Albany, 
N. Y., cost her $100 000, and she endowed 
it with another $100,000 to make it self- 
supporting. The kindergarten schools in 
San Francisco were established by her at 
acost of $160,000. Her private benefac- 
tions were numerous and unobtrusive. 

It is a sorrowful fact that a life so 
bravely lived and so nobly spent should 
have been cut off prematurely by some 
secret enemy. But her work will live for 
centuries in the uplifting of rising genera- 
tions in California, who will owe their 








The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H Suaw, Avice STong& BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at Woman's 
JOURNAL Office 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





opportunities of intellectual enlighten- 
ment to the generous aspirations and far- 
sighted wisdom of a woman. H. B, B. 
PES, 9 
PHILIP C. WHEELER 

Died at the home of his son, Philip M. 
Wheeler, Wakefield; Feb. 20, aged 86 
years, 10 months and 22 days. 

Mr. Wheeler was born in Sutton, N. H. 
He served as selectman and overseer, and 
was a former tax-collector and actively 
iaterested in public matters. He was an 
ardent friend of woman suffrage, for years 
stockholder and director of the WomANn’s 
JOURNAL. He was a former resident of 
Warner, N. H., and belonged to the Ma- 
sonic lodge of that town. Thirty years 
ago Mr. Wheeler retired from active life 
after a successful career in the wholesale 
flour and grain business. He had inter- 
ests in several vessels. He leaves three 
sons, Lr. Morris P. Wheeler of Dorches- 
ter, P. M. Wheeler of Wakefield, and W. 
W. Wheeler of Dorchester. There are 
two sisters, at Manchester and Cambridge. 

Mr. Wheeler was an upright and hon- 
ored citizen, and served his townspeople 
with ability and integrity. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Violet Oakley has contributed 
to the New Pennsylvania State Capitol 
six completed panels for the Governor’s 
reception room, anda study of the seventh, 
The studies are historical and allegorical. 

Cecilia Beaux has exhibited at the 
Centenary of the Philadelphia Academy 
of Fine Arts a forceful and suggestive 
portrait of Mrs, Lars Anderson. Jessica 
Wilcox Smith and Elizabeth Shippen 
Green are represented by excellent speci- 
mens, and Miss May Cassatt has two re- 
markable studies of child life. 

“Letters from an Oregon Ranch,’ by 
‘*Katharine,’’ illustrated from  photo- 
graphs, tells with naive humor and hearty 
optimism of an attempt to create a home 
in the wilderness. It wil! be attractively 
illustrated. Published by A, C. McClurg 
& Co. 

The annual meeting of the American 
Ramabai Association will be held on Mon- 











Do you wish to go to sleep or to toss all night on @ poor mattress? 
Nothing so befits a man for the cares of business or social life as sleep, 
and the first essential of sleep is a comfortable mattress. 


TheO.D.Baker Pure Curled Hair Mattresses 


‘tinduce calm, restful sleep.” 


We have made mattresses and upholstered springs for years for the dealers 
here in Boston and elsewhere, and now, in the line of advancement, have taken 
the greatest step of all in offering our unexcelled products direct from factory 
to the consumer, at our warerooms, 25 Sudbury Street. 

Come, and we will show you bedding beyond your greatest expectations 





25 Sudbury St. 





O. D. BAKER & CO. 
Off Haymarket Square 








day, March 13, 1905, at 3.30 P. M., in 
Trinity Chapel, Boston, for the elec- 
tion of officers, the reading of reports, 
and the transaction of other business. 
It is expected that the Rev. Charles Cuth- 
bert Hall, D. D., president of the Associ- 
ation, will make an address. Chundrabai 
Devenkhker, one of Ramabai’s former pu- 
pils, pow at the Woman’s Medivai College 
of Philadelphia, will also address the 
meeting. The public is cordially invited. 


A pleasant incident occurred at the In- 
auguration ceremunies in Washington, 
D.C, last week. When Senator Fairbanks 
had taken his seat on the platform, Ser- 
geant-at-Arms Kamedell announced the 
coming of Theodore Rvosevelt, President 
of the United States. He appeared at the 
east door of the Senate, between Senator 
Spooner and Representative Daizell. He 
marched vigorously down the aisle, almost 
a pace ahead of those escorting him, mov- 
ing with rubust independence aud plainly 
showiog his aggressive self-confidence, 
He bowed to the presiding vfficer and then 
seated himself facing the Senate. A mo- 
ment later he turned and waved his hand 
to Mrs. Roosevelt, who nodded in return, 
and all the Roosevelt chiidren smiled, and 
the President smiled, aud then everybody 
in the house smiled, and it was all a 
very happy moment. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 


WoRcESTER.— The League met with 
Mrs. A. B. Shaw, of 2 Clareuce St., March 
2. A letter from Nativnal Headquarters, 
from the Chairman of the State Buard of 
Directors, and the Muuthly Letter were 
read, all of which keep us in sympathy 
with the great work we are louking for. 
Our meeting was an Anthony Birthday 
Memorial. Susan B. Anthony’s life in 
booklet form was reviewed, aud extracts 
were read by the chairman, It was vuted 
that we send to the State Assuciation our 
belief that women should attend aud vote 
at the caucus primaries. 

A. G. FowLer, Sec. 





LITERARY NOTICES, 


THe Opa. A Novel. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin and Co. Price, 
$1.25. 

This story by an anonymous author 
may be called a study in morbid psychol- 
ogy. The four characters are, a strong, en- 
ergetic woman who inspires all who know 
her with the will to do the best that is 
in them; a beautiful young girl, pure, sym- 
pathetic, impressionable, but absolutely 
unable to resist any stronger will that she 
encounters—an opal, a human chameleon; 
an honest, high-minded man who needs 
the prompting of a resolute personality 
in order to exert himself; a villain who 
seeks only his own selfish enjoyment Be- 
tween these four contrasted characters, 
misunderstandings are inevitable, and 
tragedy ensues. The scene is laid in Bos 
ton, but the characters and incideuts are 
not local. H. B. B. 


——_-. an oan 


HUMOROUS. 


‘‘Now, sir,’’ said Willie’s father, ‘don’t 
be a little jackass.”’ 

“TI can’t help bein’ little, pa,’’ replied 
the bright boy, ‘tan’ it ain’t my fault that 
I’m your son.’’— Philadelphia Press. 


Father—I am shocked! Your mother 
tells me that you are engaged to three 
young men. 

Daughter — Oh, well, pa, they are all 
football players, and when the season 
closes I can marry the survivor.—Judge, 


“Yes, I wanted to test his disposiiion,”’ 
said the girl. ‘*And did you?” asked ber 
chum. ‘[should say so_ I ran over him 
with my automobile.’””’ “What did he 
do?” *Brushed himself off and apolo- 
gized for being in the way.’’—Chicago 
Daily News. 


A Frenchman, paying bis first visit to 
London, was walking with an English 
friend through Hyde Park on a foggy 
morning. ‘Fog! Ha, ha, mon fren’,”’ 
ejaculated the Frenchman, ‘‘now I under- 
stand vot you mean ven you say zat ze 
sun it nevaire set on ze Eoglish dominion, 
Ma foi, it does not rise!’’ 





Josiah Quincy tells how he was once 
identified by a laborer who was enlight 
ening afriend. ‘That is Josiah Quincy,”’ 
said the first laborer. ‘And who is Josiah 
Quinecy?’’ demanded the other. “Don’t 
| you know who Jusiah Quincy is?” de- 
| maoded the first man. ‘I never saw 
such ignorance. Why, he’s the grandson 
, of the statue out there in the yard.”’ 


Dr. Enoch Mellor was constantly invited 
to preach in distant places. His pe ple 
at home loved him, and felt his popularity 
| elsewhere somewhat of a drawback. At 
| the prayer-meeting ove evening the lad 
| ing deacon prayed: *“O Lord, bless our 
Enoch! We love him dearly, But, O 
Lord, tie him by the leg, tie him by the 
| leg?’’ 
| Helen—I’m surprised that Jenny and 


Will don’t get along better than they do. 

| Everybody said they were made for one 
another. 

| Harriet—It all comes of bis talking shop 
at home. He’sa photographer, you know, 
and he couldn't prevent himself from tell- 

| ing her every once in a while to look 

| pleasant. Naturally, that made Jenny 
mad. 





A Salvage Stock of Books 





18,000 Volumes at Half and Less 


We have on sale a tremendous purchase of 18,000 volumes 
of the famous Alta and Acorn editions of standard books which 
we secured from the salvage stock of H. T. Coates & Co., Phila- 
delphia, whose place of business was recently destroyed by fire. 


We were the only purchasers from Boston, and we can promise book- 
lovers a rare bargain treat in the offering. There are over 300 titles 
to choose from, and we will not attempt to list them here. 


Suffice it to say that they are books which always sell at 
25c’ and 85c per volume, but you may have unrestricted 


choice from the entire lot at’. 


123c 





R. H. WHITE Co. 











E are showing a splendid line 
of Ladies’ Wash Hid 
Gloves that wash so beau- 


tifully in soap and water. @ WwW ww 
They come in many colors and give 


great satisfaction, 


both in fit and 


wearing quality. @ Ww ww ww 
wv 2 MISS M. F. FISH, 
144 Tremont St. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 


MRS. 8. 8. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 





Mrs. Susan S, Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates, Mrs. Fes- 
senden may be addressed at office M. W. 
8. A., 6 Marlborough Street, Boston. 





HOUSEWORK.—Armenian of 26, speaking 
ome Knyglish, taithful and willing, wants to do 
housework. Address Krikor Parsek, 74 Willow 
St., Lynn, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK —Amenian with good refer 
ence wants t» d» housework. Address Charlie 
A. aian, 106 Plympton St., Cambridge, Mass. 





Mrs. May Wright Sewall, M.L., A. M., 
Principal. 


Indianapolis Classical School for Girls, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 23d year opened Sert. 21 


1904. Prepares for all coileges that admits 
women. Write for catalogue. 











PROOF-READER AND COPY-HOLDER, 
—Experienced and uncommonly accurate proof- 
reader wants position, Is al+o a stenographer, 
and has been a court-reporter, a teacher, and 
a writer for the press. Address Miss Mary E. 
Wilkinson, General Delivery, Boston. 





TEACHING OR LIBRARY WORK.—A 
high-sch:ol graduate, highly recommended, and 
wiih sucessful experience in both teaching and 
library work, wants employment in one of these 
lines. Address Miss Annie Seitlin, 149 Bloom- 
ingdale st., Chelsea, Mass. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


55th Annual Session. Thorough course. Four 
years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars n 
catalogue, 


CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, Box 500 
2ist St. & N. College Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





HOTEL OR STORE —Armenian of 25, speak 
ing English, French, Greek, Turkish, Russian 
and Arabic, would like a place as waiter in hotel 
or salesman in store. Address Gabriel Rush- 
douny, 24 Baker St., Lynn, Mass. 





HOCSEWORK. — Armenian woman of 32, 
speaking a little English, with a son five years 
old, wants a place to do housework. Address 
M:s. Paitzir Leptehinjian, 104 Everett St., Chel- 
sea, Mass, 





FARM OR HOUSE WORK.—English-speak- 
ing Armenian wants work in house or on farm. 
Address hiltp Sarkisian, 78 Willow St., Lynn, 
Mass 





GENERAL WORK. — Worthy Armenian, 
married and with two children, is willi: g to do 
any kind of work., Address Hagop Atamian, 36 
Sherman St., Maiden, Mass. 





HOUSE T° LET.—A lady desiring to give up 
housekeeping for one year will rent her house 
fully furnished, to responsible party. House has 
eleven rooms and bath, and is finely located on 
a hill overlooking Boston Harbor. References 
give: andrequired. Address Mrs. R. H. Barrows, 
65 Sawyer Avenue, Dorchester, Mass. 





WORK NIGHT AND MORNING.—Armen- 
ian boy of 18, speaking English, wants to work 
nights and m rnings fr his board and go to 
school. Address Harry Berberian, 751 We tern 
Ave . West Lynn, Mass. 

Bright Arm: nian boy of 13, speaking English, 
wants to work for his board nights and mornings 
and gotosch ol. Address 8. H, Josephson,7 1-2 
Martin St., Nash a, N. H. 

Armenian student of 20, speaking English, 
wa ts to work night and morning for his board 
(in or near Boston by » reference) and go to high 
school. Lady for wnom he has workei says ue 
i<atreasure Addres“K. Madenig: n, care K. 
Tourian, Lawrence Hall, Brattle St., Cambridge, 
Mass 








DEAR FRIENDS: Meow—ladies—Easter—broth- 
ers—bowow. Understand? Will come and 
explain. Mastersends us (large size) on beautiful 
Art Blotters, 5 for 10c or 12 for 20c. Want us 
before Easter? Send quick; getting rushed now. 
Address our master, JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
208 F Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Yours in love and service, SIX LITTLE KITS. 





SPECIAL TRAIN 


ON ACCOUNT 


NATIONAL AMERICAN 
Woman Suffrage Asscciation 





The Association meets this year at Port- 
land, Oregon, June 29th to July 5th, and 
the Chicago & North-Western Railway and 
the Union Pacific have made special 
arrangements for the delegates and their 
friends en route to Portland in special 
Pullman sleeping cars through from Chi- 
cago to Portland without change, 

A special train will probably leave Chi- 
cago station of the Chicago & North-West- 
ern Railway at 11 P. M., Friday June 23d, 
arriving in Portland the morning of June 
27th, This train will travel via Chicago & 
North-Western and Union Pacific lines, 

Round-trip rates, good for ninety days 
from time of starting, only $56.50 from 
Chicago, and correspondingly low rates 
from other points. Double berth in Pull- 
man Standard sleeping car, $14 00; Pull- 
man tourist sleeping car only $7.00 
(double berth will accommodate two peo- 
ple if desired). Choice of routes return- 
ing. 

All who expect to attend should address 
Lucy E. ANTHONY, Mt. Airy, Philadel. 
phia, Pa., who will furnish all reservations 
for berths, full particulars, etc. 

For booklets, maps, etc., address Mr. 
W. B. Kyiskern, P. T. M., Chicago & 
North-Western Railway, Chicago, IIl., or 
Mr. E. L. Lenox, G. P. A., Union Pacific 
R. R., Omaha, Neb. 





MISS E. G. SMITH, Vienna Scalp and Face 
Specialist, 874 Broadway, New York. 

Absolutely reliable and scientific care given to 
all diseases of the scalp and face, also massage 
and electrical treatment. 
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THE POET IN THE CITY. 
BY WILLIAM ELLERY LEONARD. 
The mornings sweep with gust and snow 
Round tower and bridge and sordid halls, 
And cold the yellow evenings glow 
Behind the city’s sombre walls. 


And day by day, with dreams unsaid, 
And fiery hope that will not die, 
We toil avew for daily bread, 
My still unconquered soul and I. 


Our sunbright peaks are lost; we see 
No more the upland river’s flow; 

The echoes of our mountain giee 
Became a memory long ago. 


For us no more the good ship lifts 
Its bounding prow in nfidsea day ; 

Its smoke on blue horizons drifts, 
Sumew here in ocean far away. 


But the swift songs we may not sing 

(Chat comrade scarce would mark if sung). 
Like winds of an eternal spring 

Still sound for us and keep us young. 


And still we boast our mountain birth, 
Our hardy nurture on the sra, 
Which give us, as the lords of earth, 
The strength to labor and be free. 
— Boston Transcript. 


————- -e 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 





NEBRASKA. 


Such encouraging reports come from all 
parts of the field that we can hardly re- 
fraio from making this an ‘Alleluia’ let- 
ter. Let us rejoice in the growing inuter- 
est everywhere awakening in our cause, 
and, with a courage that knows no de- 
feat, press on to victory. 

Exeter Club reports a new member, and 
the president speaks of the encouragement 
it gives—this adding new members. Just 
a little effort on the part of the members 
would briog this encouraging feature and 
this new life into the club very often. 

Humboidt Club reports three new mem- 
bers at its last meeting, and a good pro- 
gram. Itis arranging for its yearly re- 
ception. These receptions cannot be too 
highly recommended as a means of bring- 
ing into the Ciub those who are not mem- 
bers, but who may become awake to the 
advantage, both to themselves and the 
cause, of registering upon the “right 
side.”’ 

Kenesaw reports that the meeting of 
the suffrage club in the Baptist church 
called out a full attendance of the club 
and also of the town people. B th listened 
appreciatively to Mr John Hollenbeck on 
“The Women of the Twentieth Century.”’ 
At the last business meeting, in response 
to the request of the chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee on Peace and Arbitra- 
tion, Lucia Ames Mead, a resolution was 
passed asking the Nebraska senators to 
vote for the arbitration treaties. Another 
resolution urged Adams County’s repre- 
sentatives in the State Legislature to vote 
for the bill governing the descent of in 
testate property, and the juvenile court 
bill. 

A fine historical sketch of the oldest 
woman suffrage club in the State was 
given recently in the Table Rock Argus 
It was organized at Table Rock in 1550. 
It took up city improvement, and its first 
effurts were directed toward beautifying 
the cemetery. It instigated the cemetery 
fund and association that still contiaues 
the work begun in the suffrage club. In 
1881 it sent a box of clothing to the suf- 
ferers from the Missouri flood. This same 
year it made a five display at the county 
fair. It maintained a reading-room for 
several years, and promoted the appoint- 
ment of a city scavenger to remove refuse 
from thestreets. But its crowning achieve- 
ment is the handsome high-school build- 
ing, which is the direct result of the agi- 
tation started some years ago by the 
women of the club calling together the 
citizens to vote bonds for thit purpose. 
By this brief history of Table Rock Club 
it may be seen what a ‘‘tower of strength 
for good’’ a club may become in a com- 
munity. 

Table Rock reports a fine meeting at 
the home of Mrs. E. E. Linn, An inter- 
esting paper was read by Mrs. A. J. Mar 
ble on “Bills that have come before the 
Legislature that are of special interest to 
women and children.’’ Why not make 
this report of the proceedings of the 
Legislature a feature of each meeting? 
Table Rock will celebrate Miss Anthony’s 
birthday; Tecumseh and Custer Centre 
are planning Anthony socials, and several 
other clubs are preparing to celebrate. 

Springfield has had an enthusiastic meet- 
ing at the home of the president, Mrs. 
Mary J. Dunn. Though one of the young- 
est, this is one of the best working clubs 
in the State. It has 28 good strong mom- 
bers. At the last meeting the subject for 
discussion was ‘‘Women and the Public 
Schools,’ and the ‘Relation of Educa- 
tion to Suffrage.”’ 

A leiter from the Johnson Club gives 
assurance of their prosperity, and says 
they are going to subscribe for a suffrage 
paper. I trust all the clubs will follow 
the good example of Johnson. Each club 





should subscribe for at least one suffrage 
paper, and should take Progress besides. 

Geneva Club has issued an invitation to 
Exeter Club to attend a special program 
meeting. This is another fine example. 
The good done each Club by this inter- 
change of brotherly feeling cannot be cal- 
culated. Where clubs are accessible to 
each other we would advise this frequent 
visiting ‘‘en masse.’’ Geneva Club is 
also taking up city improvement work, 
and making the city park its special 
charge. , 

The committee on work before large 
assemblies has been instrumental in dis- 
tribatiog literature at many Farmers’ and 
Teachers’ Institutes, and at several of the 
Farmers’ Institutes papers along the line 
of woman suffrage have been read. 

All the different departments of the 
State work are doing well, and 1905 bids 
fair to advance the cause of woman suf- 
frage in Nebraska many steps toward 
victory. CLARA A. Youne, Pres. 

Broken Bow, Neb. 
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PHILADELPHIA, MARcH# 5, 1905, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I bave just come from the Russian 
meeting; a very big one; floors and gal- 
leries packed, even to the topmost balcony; 
at least 3000 people, and an overflow 
meeting beside. Great enthusiasm; speak- 
ers in many languages; really beautiful 
Russian singing by a large chcerus, I 
wish you could have heard it. Miss 
Blackwell presided very effectively. The 
meeting was a great success, 

To-morrow the College Settlement work- 
ers are going to give Madame Breshkov- 
skaya a reception. L. J. A. 


-_--- 


NEW YORK 





MRS, GREENLEAF’S PROTEST. 
ROCHESTER, MARCH 7, 1905. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Enclosed is a protest made by myself 
on payment of my county tax this year. 
I always do protest, and in May shall 
again speak when the city demands its due, 

JEAN B, GREENLEAF, 
Rochester, N. Y., Jan. 10, 1905. 
Mr. J. B. Hamilton, 
Treasurer Monroe County, N. Y. 

Enclosed please tind check for $64.66 
in payment of the county tax assessed 
against my property. 

As usual, I desire that my protest against 
the payment of this tax be recorded. Be 
ing neither a lunatic, av idiot, nor a States 
prison convict, | protest against being 





classed with them. Being taught as a 
child that article in the creed of our fore- 
fathers, that “taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranuy,’’ [ protest against 
the violation of that principle. This tax | 
is paid; I have no represevtation; and in | 
paying it I submit to an act of tyranny, 
Most respectfuily, sir, 
JEAN BROOKS GREENLEAF, 





WHIPFING-POSr A RELIC UF BARBARISM. 
Lditors Woman’s Journal: 
Lam greatly pleased with the attitude 


of the WomaAN’s JOURNAL in regard to 
legal floggiug. You say, wisely, that 
brutality will not cure brutslity. For the 


whipping-post to be established, or re- 
established now, in any of our States, 
would be a move backward into savagery. 
Familiarity with cruel or degrading pen- 
alties for crime must lower the 
tone of a commuuity. 

Probably it was not less repugnant to 
the average mind in the State of Delaware, 
because of their legal whipping-post, that 
a@ man was lynched there eighteen months 
ago, burned alive ‘at the stake,” 
within five miles of Wilmington. The 
mob that had broken barriers and torn 
their victim from safe keeping within 
the Newcastle jail, acted, as described, 
throughout the affair, like demons. Talk 
not of Christianity and civilization. The 
Cave-dwellers might blush at such fiend. 
ish orgies, 

And now even so-called ministers of the 
Gospel (nut that of Jesus of Nazareth) and 
magnates of government, have so far lost 
sight of the Higher Law as to consider 
the expediency of recalling tho partly- 
bavished whipping-post from the oblivion 
of the dark ages, into favor in this our 
new twentieth century. E. P. 

Boston, March 8, 1905, 
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A MEMORIAL LIBRARY. 

At the office of the Massachusetts Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, 6 Marlborough 
St., Boston, are books on the Woman 
Question, and from 9.30 to 4 on week 
days (excepting Saturday) readers may 
consult these books at the office, or, if 
they wish, may borrow them, 

Each book of this lending library is 
labelled ‘‘Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association, from the fund given in mem- 
ory of Mary Lowell Stone of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, bank-treasurer, b. 1847, d. 
1889.’ Thus is recalled to mind an able 





woman, who was always deeply interested 


in furnishing opportunities for sincere 
and earnest endeavor. 

The paucity of suffrage literature avail- 
able to library patrons makes these books 
a boon to those desiring information on 
woman suffrage. In this collection may 
be found such books as the “Life and 
Work of Susan B. Anthony,”’ ‘‘Subjection 
of Women,” by John Stuart Mill; ‘*Wo- 
man’s Work in Ameérica,’’ by Annie Na- 
than Meyer; ‘‘Massachusetts in the Wo- 
man Souffrage Movement, 1774-1881,’’ by 
Harriet H, Robinson; ‘Sex in Education,” 
by E. H. Clarke, and (the reply to this) 
“Sex and Education,” by Julia Ward 
Howe; ‘‘Law of Married Women in Massa- 
chusetts,’”’ by George A. O. Ernst; ‘*Wo- 
man and the Alphabet,’’ by T. W. Higgin- 
son; ‘*‘Women and Economics,’’ by Char- 
lotte Perkins Stetson; ‘‘Woman Question 
in Europe,’ by Edward Theodore Stanton; 
**Woman’s Work and Woman’s Culture,”’ 
by Josephine E. Butler; ‘‘Common Sense 
Applied to Woman Suffrage,’’ by Mary 
Putnam Jacobi, ete. 

It is the intention of the founder of this 
memorial library to keep making addi- 
tions to it, so that it may keep pace with 
the demand for books by the reading 
public. 


SWIMMING 
CLASSES 


IN 











RE-OPENED MARCH 1 


The Allen Gymnasium 
42 and 44 St. Botolph St., 


BOSTON. 


One who cannot swim is never safe 
in a boat. 


chance, many timés, but it is by chance. 


He may escape danger by 


The younger children learn to swim the 
better. A beautiful Pool of sparkling 
water, an expert and kindly instructor, 
temperate water, aspray and rub-down 
after the lesson, insure success and safety. 


Classes may now be formed. Circulars, 
Telephone 22006 B. B. 
MARY E. ALLEN. 








Store News. 


Ladies’ Tailoring Dept 


Cloth Costumes and Outside Gar 


ments to Measure. 
Spring and Summer Styles now ready 


Macullar Parker 


COMPANY 
400 Washington Street 


Take Elevator at Left of Entrance. 




















“Armenia” 


A Monthly Publicatiou Devoted to the 
Cause of Armenia, 

Honorary Epirors: Julia Ward Howe, Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman, Lucia Ames Mead, Rollo 
Ogden, Albert S. Cock, L.H.D (Professor of 
English Literature at Yale University), Prof. 
William G. Ward, kdward H. Clement, Rabbi 
Charles Fleischer, Charles Gordon Ames, D. D., 
Wi. Lloyd Garrison, Edwin D. Mead. 

Price, $1.00 per year. 

Address: Editor “ARMENIA” 

P. O. Box 2285, Boston, Mass, 


FREE RUSSIA, 


A Monthly Paper Published in London 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,” edited by DAvip SoskKIcE 
and J. F.GreEen. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions may be sent to Dr. Ray- 
evsky, 233 Henry St., New York City. 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD UsE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
‘9 Ibs. of best bread in 3 
ninutes. Sold subject to 
trial and oe. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’tswanted 
Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
52nd and Media Streets, 
Phijadelphia, Pa 











TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No, 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. VEAZIE, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harriet Tayiorn Urron and Exizazetu J. Havusrk. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
President, Rev. ANNA H. SHaw, Recording Secretary, Miss ALIOE STONE BLACKWELL 
17443 Devon S8t., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Vice-President at-Large, Mrs. CARRI£ CHAPMAN CATT, Treasurer, Mrs HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, 
The Osborne, 205 West 57th St., New York City. Warren, Ohio’ 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss KATE M. GoRDON, 1800 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 
Auditors { Miss LAuRA CLAY. Lexington, Ky. 
* | Dr, Cora Smita Eaton, Minneapolis, Minn. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO, 








The 37th annual Convention of the National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will be held at Portland, Oregon, June 29th to July 5th. Please note the change 
of date. For particulars concerning the program, write to Miss Kate M. Gordon, 1800 
Prytania St., New Orleans, La. For information concerning railroad rates, address 
Miss Lucy E, Anthony, Chairman of Railroad Rates, 7443 Devon Street, Mount Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Miss Anthony announces a rate of $56.50 from Chicago and return, 
and is confident that reasonable rates from eastern points to Chicago, and from points 
west of Chicago to Portland, will be secured. 





The Toledo Woman Suffrage Association celebrated its 36th birthday anniversary 
recently, at which time officers were elected. Mrs. Rosa L. Segur was reélected pres- 
ident. 





Miss Harriet May Mills lately addressed the Monday Afternoon Club at Passaic, 
N. J. 


Mr. and Mrs. Naylor, of North Dakota, recently spent an evening with Miss Kate 
Gordon in New Orleans, Suffragists who are travelling find friends everywhere now- 
a-days. 





Miss Anthony and Rev. Anna H.Shaw left, Friday, March 3, for Daytona, Fla., where 
they will spend a month with Mr. and Mrs, Blodgett. Miss Shaw writes: “I am not 
going to Florida because I am ill, for I am quite well now, but just to get some air.’’ 
Miss Anthony is very well. 





Mrs, Clara A. Young, president of the Nebraska W. S. A., and Mrs. Frances M. 
Casement, honorary president of the Ohio Association, are among the friends who are 
in Florida to escape March winds. 





Mrs. McMillan, of Iowa Falls, bas been in the field some weeks for the lowa W. S. 
A., visiting clubs and addressing Farmers’ Institutes. 





The Rochester (Vt.) W. S. A. celebrated Miss Anthony’s birthday together with 
Miss Willard’s memorial day, and the program is reported to have been exceedingly 
interesting. The Custer Center, (Neb.) Equality Club also celebrated Miss Anthony’s 
birthday. 





The Montgomery County (Pa.) W. S. A. presented a framed portrait of Miss An- 
thony to the McCann Public Library, and received a vote of thanks from the school 
board, which has charge of the library. 





Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshall, president of the Iowa Association, in a cheerful letter 
to Headquarters, says: ‘‘Our local Club (Des Moines), which has never taken a vaca- 
tion in thirty-four years of its life, is doing finely. It has just offered three prizes of 
$15, $10 and $5 each, to the high school pupils of the city for the best essays showing 
reasons why women should have the ballot. Already about forty pupils have agreed 
to compete, and all bave not been heard from.’’ Perbaps there is no better method 
of creating interest than by this prize-essay plan. 





The Headquarters makes grateful acknowledgment of an invitation from ‘Mrs. 
Maud C. Stockwelland Mr. 8. A. Stockwell’? to meet informally their friend, Rev, 
Herbert S. Bigelow, of Cincinnati, March 6, at Hiawatha Hall in Minneapolis, and hear 
an address by him on ‘*New Lessons from Old Parables.’? We may be sure that where 
the Stockwells and Mr, Bigelow ‘‘are gathered together’? woman suffrage will not be 
forgotten. 





Another rew club is reported from Oregon, this one at Montaville, with ofticers as 
follows: President, Miss Rachel Ring, 31 Hart Ave.; vice-president, Mrs. Ida Boiser; 
secretary, Mrs. Ruby J. Ehlers, 217 Hibbard St.; treasurer, Mrs. Maud C, Gilman, 21 
Hart Ave.; auditor, Mrs. C. Vilas. 





A Political Study Club has been organized at Atlantic City. The organization 
meeting was held at the home of Mrs. Jolin F. Hall, and the new society starts with 
30 members. Officers were elected as follows; President, Mrs, Joseph Thompson; 
vice president, Mrs. John F. Hall; secretary, Miss Eliza Thompson; treasurer, Mrs, 
M. B. Megargee. The Atlantic Review says: **The meeting was the result of a recent 
visit of Miss Mills, a widely-known promoter of the movement, which in many States 
has resulted in opening the pulls to women.”’ 





Mrs. Minola G. Sexton, New Jersey’s president, bas been doing much speaking 
and organizing of late. She addressed the Civic Ciub of Trenton on ‘‘Woman’s Need 
of the Ballot.”? She was given eight minutes on the program of the New Jersey Confer- 
ence of Charities and Cor’: ctions, which was held in the Assembly Room of the State 
House. Ona Sunday recently she spoke to a fine audience at Newtown, Pa., at the 
home of Miss Ellie Burroughs, The majority of the audience was opposed or indiffer- 
ent, and at the close of the meeting several said they were converted. Mrs. Sexton 
bas also organized a club at Arlington, of which Mrs. Clara Laddy is president aud 
Mrs. H. M. Marx vice-president. Mrs. Sexton also addressed the Woman’s Club of 
Working Girls at Newark. 





The Minutes of the 15th Annual Convention of the Kentucky E. R. A. have been 
issued in a neat pamphlet. This Association made a gain of 30 per cent. in member- 
ship in 1904, which the officers attribute mainly to the plan adopted by the State, that 
‘the sole obligation of an unofficial member shall be to ‘stand up and be counted’ by 
subscribing to our principles and paying the annual dues,’’ Tbough the Association 
has had Dr. Frances Woods to organize for a month, it was too late in the year for the 
new clubs to report, and only one did so. These new members will add to the num- 
bers next year. 





The press work in Kentucky is also progressing favorably, as the following quo- 
tation from the press chairman, Mrs. Lida Calvert Obenchain, will show: ‘‘My press 
work goes on in a way that pleases me greatly. I get papers every week with marked 
articles and editorials on woman suffrage. The constant reading of our syndicate 
articles is beginning to have its effects, and editors who were opposed or lukewarm in 
their advocacy are coming round beautifully. I have 81 papers on my list, and hope 
soon to add three or four more.”’ 





As aresult of the visit of Miss Clay and Mrs. Upton to Cleveland, a woman suffrage 
club of upwards of twenty members was organized. Mrs. Edwin Christy was elected 
president and Mrs, Marie Jeoney Howe chairman of the program committee, The 
meeting was held at the home of Mrs. Southworth. The first business meeting to 
adopt a constitution and complete the organization will be held in one of the parlors 
of the Colonial Hotel. Cleveland now has two woman suffrage societies, and we trust 
the time is not far distant when it may have a dozen or more. 





The public meeting in Girard, addressed by Mrs. Upton and Miss Clay, mention 
of which was made in this Column last week, was very successful. New members 
were added to both the Niles and Girard clubs, and arrangements are already under 
way for another public meeting, to be held either in Niles or Girard. Thursday, 
March 9, Mrs. Upton and Miss Clay will address a parlor meeting at Memorial Ridge 
for the purpose of organizing a club, and a little later a meeting will be held in Cort- 
land for the same purpose, 





The Executive Committee of the Ohio W. S. A. will meet at the Colonial Hotel in 
Cleveland Friday, March 10. A number of the members will remain over to attend 
the annual banquet of the Equal Franchise Club, which is to be held at the Hotel 
Euclid on the 11th, 
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